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SOLDIERS AT SUMMER SCHOOLS. FOREIGN STUDENTS WELCOME TO AMERICA. 


Special Opportunities at State Agricultural Colleges—Institu- | Opportunities at Higher Institutions to Be Made Known—Ger- 








tions Making Provision for Thousands of Returned Soldiers many Already Attempting to Win Back Students from Other 

and Sailors. Communities. 

Practically all the colleges of agriculture in the Will the United States help build up the civilization 
country are making plans to welcome to their summer | of the future by opening wide the doors of her colleges 
sessions the thousands of returned soldiers who are | and universities to students from all over the world? 
looking forward to a life on the land. Special arrange- | Can Germany reestablish her educational prestige and 
ments el ade to furnish draw students to her. first from 
a raining at the sum the Near East, and later from 
mer S¢ unl returning sol MEALTH ! o> : Jov * other countries against whom she 
die! ws who have writ- fought in the war? Is America to 
ten t egard to Secretary assume the educational leadership 
Lane's colonization plan or in to which her new responsibilities 
any othe ay indicated their in call her? 
terest eparation for farn These are questions suggested 


! oie furnished with HOW THE DIVISION OF SCHOOL HYGIENE hy the Government's concern over 
eagerness ei HELPS THE CHILD AND THE TEACHER rarlbarecncc Ra 











ties at the State institution in the higher education in England and 
soldie me State 7 6 rance finds itself and the re- 
f North Dakota Agricul Why it doesn't vwrted educational activity of 
ich ; mv be taken look like a The chi cere which, according to the 
aaa Te rw; Government tell each other _— rE 5 
ourses in elemen pamphlet '~ State Department, is seeking to 
re are provided for win back the students lost as the 
it farm experience . 6 result of the war. 
z 
farm man The teacher replies In a letter to college and uni- 
breeds of to the Govern- They inauguate versity officers in this country the 
live stock, ment's invitation and a hot Commissioner of Education 
presents her problem lunch ris 
dairving 1 agricultura eco- vrites 
nomic vided for men who The higher educational insti- 
fa experience. 1 | A t ' tutions of Western Europe have 
on ie i, Aprompt reply 
) fs ; for men with She eagerly They are been prostrated by the war. Large 
experience will | opens it —— numbers of the leading scientists 
ere tive or more in athletics and of the younger men whose 
hem. The scientific careers were just begin- 
know what ning have been killed, Because 
' The teacher tells ; 
‘ urs vill be the intellectual resources of the 
: the children They compete 
} t lemand.” wn the t of United States have not been simi- 
\ nummer session at health larly drained, the western nations 





are looking to the United States 
to assume the responsibilities of 


o desire practical 
THEY BECOME HEALTHIER. HAPPIER CHILDREN leadership in education and in 


permitted to 


contin dk the direction of BECAUSE THEY ARE TAUGHT THAT GOOD HEALTH science. That the colleges and 
instructors the college for an- 1S THE MOST CONTAGIOUS THING IN THE WORLD universities of the United States 


appreciate these responsibilities 


mitinues only six 


~ 











oO ' eeks No tuition fees (See page 6.) 

re re 1 of discharged  sol- and are endeavoring to meet them 
diers vs, and marines. There is evidenced by the various move- 
is alse mmer school of farm-tractor operation and auto | ments which have been undertaken to promote closer edu- 
mi ( veginning June 18 and continuing four weeks. | cational relations between this country and the western allies, 

In Georgia the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic | “Apparently Germany expects to regain the influence which 
Al anged to give courses for discharged soldiers and | she formerly exerted over foreign nations by means of her 
sailors d marines, provided a sufficient number of men make } universities, technical schools, and scientific institutes. This 
application These courses will present essential facts ong office is informed that efforts are already being made by German 
timely rricultural subjects in a practical way. There will be | educational institutions to recover their clientele of foreign 


Continued on page 16.5 
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students, especially from the 
ia the Near Bast adjacent to or contigu 
ous te Germany. There is, of course, no 
immediate prospect that she could niake 
a successful appeal to the students of 


Great Britain, France, or Ita Stu 
dents and young scientists in Czecho-Slo 
vikia, Jugeo-Slavia, Russia, Ro ania 
and western Asia are much mo e] 

to be drawn to German univet and 
te teehnical schools. Germany lear 
ane they know about it The cost of 


living is lower than in some of the r 


moter countries, especially the Unit 


States. Nevertheless, it is believed it 
students from these countrie ould 
gladly eome to the United Stat f they 
were familiar with its edu n ype 

tunities, and particularly if oul 


be assured of sufficient means to co 

their education. Evidently, it is desira 
hie that the tide of students fron si 
counlriesshoui v ~meb Chis we 
than to Germany. Moreover, the « 
tries themselves need assistance To 
render this is part ef the responsil 
involved in owr new position of lead 
ship. 

“The State Department suggests, and 
this office cordially indoerses it 
tion, that the cellege officers of the coun 
try give this preblem their attentior 
It they are generally disposed to encour 
age the coming of students from these 
ecuntries by means of seholarships or 
special provisions for self-help, their of- 
ferings can be reported to the Bureau of 
Education, transmitted to the State De 
purtment, and through the agent f that 
cepurtment brought te the attention of 
eclucational authorities in the land en 
tioned.” 

In this connection the Burenu of kkk 
ention is revising the bulletin on Op- 
portunities for Foreign Students at Col 
leges and Universities in the United 
States and is planning the preparation 
of a very much briefer statement which 
ean be translated into the languages of 
eertain of these countries and distributed 
threugh the agents of the State Depart- 
ment. 

- Part-time courses in 
munagement and industrial training will 
be given at Harvard University next fall 
under the direction of the Bureau of Vo- 
eational Guidance. The courses are in- 
tended primarily for men and women em- 
ployed by business firms, but a few per- 
sous outside of business pursuits, such 


empiovinent. 


as teachers or principals in trade and 
technical schools, vocational guidance 
eounselors, or students pursuing gradu- 
ate courses in universities, will be ad- 
mitted ‘provided they have had satisfac- 
tory business or factory experience. 
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N. E. A. MEETS AT MILWAU- 
KEE. 


Fifteen Thousand Teachers and School 
Superintendents Expected at Summer 


Meeting—International Program. 


Né ty for readjusting education to 
ng wna developing conception 
of democracy is the central theme of the 
seventh annual con- 

of the National Education Associ 
to be held at Milwaukee June 29 


>» July 5, aceordi to a statement issuec 


tafl Prominent men representing the 

Tit rt [Ss f the American home, 
om ‘ abor, finance, ag eulture, and 
l rn f ine try are niting with the 


e itors on the general program and on 
10 or more departmental programs 
ran f affiliated organizations 


International Education. 


blishment of world democ 

United States, France, and E) 

an international educational pro 

HN Commissioner Claxton will rep 

resent the United States. Prof. Albert 
lillerat, of the University of Renn 


Monsieur Ferdinand 


Buiss eal the message of 
lrance, and i@ Right Honorable Herbert 
Lewis, parliamentary secretary, Board of 
KMdueation, London, will represent the 
British Emy Americanization, illiter- 
acy, physica healtt education, the 
qu mr ¢ educational opportunity, 

ane r1deq é ipply of training teach- 
ve issed by prominent na 

eadet ktepresentatives of the 

child "4 ‘ cooperatin ith 
ools WI ir on the program 

, nation-wir work of the National 


n cooperation with 


he fully discnseed 
Rar if File te Be Represented 

“ Titherto th f 1h) ~ is been 

placed wpoon organization and adminis 

edue 3 “ the assecia 

tio! announs é * For the first time 

n the istor f the association a kin 


dergarten eacher and a rural-schoo!l 


“ppear side by side on the 


eeneral program ith college presidents, 
erintendents, and omimissioners of 
educatior The interests of the rank and 


file of the teaching profession are to be 
safeguarded as never before.” 

Keen interest attaches to the proposed 
plan for reorganizing the association so 
as to permit the elose affiliation of all 
educational bodies in the United States 
whose members may desire membership 





in the National Edveation Asso 

“The time for talking is over,” declared 
President George D. Strayer in speaking 

of the proposed work of the asso tion 

in the interest of classroom tea: 


“The time fo 


action is here Teachers 


can no longer maintain high professiona 


standards unless they are paid 
higher salaries Whe ur a 

numbers 500,000 members its 

be heard and heeded in the leg 
halls of the Nation. The day will ort 
come when the teaching profess 

be 100 per cent eflicient in dete) 

the educational policies of the countr 
The teaching profession no 
recognizes the fact that Americ vants 


for all of her children the kind of 
that the most intelligent pare! 
for their own boys and girls.” 


Child Labor. 


“The educators of the country at the 


Milwaukee meeting will give their w 
conditional oppesition to the passage of 
laws ‘tending to exploit child k 
clared Mary C. C. Bradford, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Colorado, 
and former president of the Nationa 
Kducation Association, in a recent inter- 


view coneerning the Milwaukee conven- 


tion “We have been temporizing long 
enough,” she declared, “now we must 
act We must enforce the child labor 
laws we now have and stand for the 


reenactment of a constitutionaily saft 
guarded law to protect childhood.” 


Fifteen Thousand Expected. 


“Present prospects indicate an attend- 


ance of approximately 15,000 teachers a 


the Milwaukee convention,” declared 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree at the Was! 
ington eadquarters before leaving for 


the VV est, 


MORE TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Locals of the American Federation of 
Teache affiliated with the \merican 
bec rition of Labor, have recentl peen 


formed in Atlanta, Ga.; Newark, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J.; Hoboken, N. J.; Pater- 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Boston, 


Si 
Mass (grade teachers); Indianapolis 
Ind., and Sioux City, Iowa. 

On May 31 union teachers of Cali- 
fornia formed a State Federation. Miss 


Anne T. Crowley, 1281 Walker Street, 
San Francisco, is secretary. T he object 
of the federation is “to do extension 


work, secure effective State legislation, 


help struggling locals,” ete. 
On June 16 there were a hundred local 
unions in the American Federation of 


Teachers. 





RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS TO 
BE AWARDED. 


Sixty-four American College Men to 
Be Selected for Oxford—Methods of 
Award 


Au off memorandum just published 


by the Rhodes Scholarship Trust shows 


that G4 American college students are 


to be st ed for the scholarships at Ox 
ford es ished under the will of the 
late Cec Rhodes. War conditions made 
necessa vostponement of elections, so an 
unusua ge number of scholarships 


are te filled in the next two years. 
Each s ‘ rship is of the value of $1,500 
a yeur and is tenable for three years. 
Two scl ships re ussigned to each 
State 

Who Are Eligible. 

To be « ble candidate must be a 
citizen of the United States with at least 
tive ve micile, and unmarried; he 
must by t less than 19 vears and not 
more th 25 years of age on the Ist day 
of O of the year for which he is 
electet nd he must have completed at 


lenst his solne recog- 


sophomore vear at 


nized degree-granting university or col- 
lege of th United States. 
Method of Selection. 

(land es Iniy apply either for the 
State il h they maintain regular resi 
dence « for any State in which they 
may h received at least two years of 
thelr ge education before applying 
Nowil ) tre in the hands of commit 


tion in the various States. 


Cal s must in the first instance be 
selects their own college or univer 
sit I thod of doing this is left to 
each inst ition. Institutions with a to 
tal enré ent of less than 1,000 students 
may be represented in the competition 
for ; e State by not more than two 


candidate those with from 1,000 to 2,000 


students by not more than three candi 
dates; those with more than 2,000 stu 
dents b tt more than four candidates. 
For the lance of colleges and univer- 
siti should be mentioned that the 
state ittees of final selection will be 
instri o bear in mind the suggestions 
of Mr. Rhodes, who wished that in the 
choice f his scholars regard should be 
had t terary and scholastic attain 
ments, fondness for and success in out- 
door sperts, qualities of manhood, moral 
force of character, and leadership in 
school and college life. 

Every candidate for a scholarship is 


required to furnish to the secretary of the 


committee of selection for his State, not 
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later than the 5th of October, the follow 


ing: 
(a) A 
(b) A 

president or 


certificate of age. 


written statement from the 


acting president of his col 
the effect that he 


that 


lege or university to 


has been selected to represent insti 


tution 
(c) Certified evidence as to the courses 


of study pursued by the scholar at his 


university, and as to his gradings in those 
signed 


courses ‘his evidence should be 


by the registrar, or other responsible offi 
cial, of 
(d) 


general activities and interests 


his university 

A brief statement by himself of his 
ut college 
and of his proposed line of study at 
Oxford. 
Not 
from persons well acquainted with him 


(f) 


sible 


(@) more than four testimonials 


References to four other respon 


persons, whose addresses must be 


given in full, and of whom two at least 


must be under whom he 


por ifessors 


studied 


It is in the power of the committee of 
selection to summon to a personal inter 
view such of the candidates as they find 


it desirable to see, and, save under excep 


tional circumstances, no scholar will be 


elected without such an interview 


Where such an interview is dispensed 


with, a written statement of the reasons 


will be submitted to the trustees. 


Qualifying Examination Withdrawn. 


It has been decided that the qualifying 


examination hitherto required of all can 


didates shall no longer be held, and 


scholars w be selected on the basis of 
their collegiate or university record, sup 
plemented, if necessary, by any further 


tests that the committees of selection 


may, in their discretion, 


~ a 


randum, 


Lhipose 


should be noted,” says the memo 


that, while candidates will ne 


longer ly required to pass an examina 


tion before election to a Rhodes scholar 
ship, such selection does not of itself 
give exelption from examination re 


quired by Oxford University for any of 


ts degrees 


Credit however, can be obtained af 


Oxford for work done at a recognize! 


American college or university To ob 
tain such credit a scholar must submit 
his neademic recerd, showing clearly 
courses tuken and gradings obtained 


Should it be necessary for him to remove 


any ‘condition, arrangement will be 


made making it possible for him to «lo seo 
residence.’ 


before coming inte 


Where Americans May Obtain Information. 


Copies of the official memorandum, to 


gether with up-to-date information re 


sarding the scholarships and conditions 
Prof. 
Avdelotte, Institute of Technology 

from the files of the 


published 


nt Oxford be secured from 


Thats 


Cambridge, Mass.;: 01 


American Oxoninn, quarter!) 


at Concord N H 


but spend a little less suy 





RHODES SCHOLARSHIP ELECTIONS IN 
OCTOBER, 1919 


16 Ntates elect 
for 1918 and 1919, 
Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. Idaho. 
Georgia. 
Iowa. 
Kansas, 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missour'. 
Nebraska. 
Oregon. 
Texas. Utah. 
Washington. 
Wisconsin. 





16 States elect 
fou 1918 only. 
Arizona. 
Delaware. 


Florida. 


Louisiana. 
Montana. 
Nevada. 

New Mexico. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Oklahoma. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 


West Virginia. 
W voming. 


16 States elect 
for 1919 ouly. 
Connecticut. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Kentucky. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 
New York. 
Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
Tennessee. 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 
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ARIES OF 53,000 TEACHERS. 


Pay Bill One of a Number of Important 
Educational Measures Passed by Leg- 
islature—“ New Era for Schools,” 
Says Commissioner Finley. 


Three educational measures of usual 
significance were passed by the Ne York 
State Legislature of 1919. These are: A 
compulsory continuation-school law, to 
go into effect in 1920; an illiteracy 
dividing the State into zones for the pur 
pose of eliminating adult illiteracy, and 
the salary bill, 
teachers for the entire State. 


increasing the pay of 
With regard to the salary b Com 
missioner Finley says: 

“The most significant and far-reaching 
of these three, and, in fact, of all the 
laws passed this year, is the act which 
provides for increased salaries to the 
53,000 teachers of the State It was 
passed by the assembly April 19; it was 
signed by the governor May 19; 
the last of the bills approved by the gov- 


it was 


ernor; it bore the printed number 1919 
and is the last chapter in the laws of 
1919; but it is unquestionably the first in 
importance so far as the future of this 
State is concerned. 

“This should be the beginning of a new 
era for our schools, 

“ When we open the doors of the 
houses of this State next fall it will be to 


school 


a greater opportunity of service than we 
have had before.” 
What the Governor Said. 


In his memorandum accompanying the 
bill Gov, Alfred E. Smith said: 

“ This bill amends the education law to 
provide increases in salaries of the teach- 
ing and supervising staff of the publie 
schools throughout the State and _ in- 
creases the allotment of State funds to 
Fifty 
three thousand school-teachers are af 
fected by it. 
the principle of equal pay for 


cities and rural school districts. 
This measure establishes 
omen, 
corrects present diseriminations and in- 
creases the inadequate salaries now paid 
to members ef the teaching staf It 
should result in filling the many 
in our schools, which were 


vacancies 

caused by 
higher compensation paid in other fields 
of employment. 

“Tn my annual message to the legis 
lature, I stated, ‘The efficiency of the 
school can not rise above the standard of 
qualifications set for the teaching service 
To bring this abcut the teachers should 
be adequately paid and fairly pensioned. 


} ; 


I strongly recommend that wh: 
tailment may be necessary elsewhere, full 


rever cur 


} 
} 
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NEW YORK INCREASES SAL- | and adequate provision be made for the 


education and training of our children.’ 
Not Entering the Profession. 


‘It has been certified to me by the State 
department of education that the train- 
ing schools for teachers are not attended 

a satisfactor) nner due to the fact 
that the salaries paid to school-teachers 
fail to attract women to that important 

rvice. This presents a serious situation 
and one that the State itself must deal 
1 It is a narrow-minded statesman 
ho thinks only of the day he lives in. 


If our common-school system is to be 


maintained in the degree of efficiency that 
the greatness of the State suggests, we 
must build for the future. By this bill 
we are attracting to the school service the 
best talent the State can secure. 
New York City Teachers. 
There has been much discussion in 
the public press as to the cost of this bill 
te t he CLLy of New York. It has been 


certified to me by State Commissioner of 
Education Finley that the cost will be 


as follows: 


First vear, 1920 $1, 612, 000 


second year, 1921 D5, TOO, OOO 
Third year, 1922 9, 450, 000 
“There are two great functions the 


State performs for our people. One is 
the education of our children and the 
other is the preservation of health. Gen. 
O’Ryan states that the intelligence of our 
soldiers contributed as much as any other 
one thing to the great successes our 
armies achieved in the struggle for the 
freedom of civilization. 

‘Our country has just been tested by 
the fires of war and our future safety 
rests upon the school system that will 
weave into the hearts and minds of gen- 
erations to come the principles of Ameri- 
ean freedom and justice. The country or 
the State can not be above the efficiency 
of its people and no money spent for 
education or the preservation of health is 


ever wasted. 
Education Above Dollars and Cents. 


‘I have yet to meet the taxpayer who 


would admit that-the education of our 
children should not be put above a mere 
The cost of 


this measure can not be spoken of in the 


matter of dollars and cents. 


same terms as road improvements, canal 
eonstruction, and different other activi- 
ties of the State for which many millions 
have been appropriated. The publie 
schools must be adequately supported if 
they are to remain the bulwark of the 
Nation and their suecess is dependent 
upon the number and ability of our 


teachers. 








“The president of the board of educa- 
tion of Great Britain, in presenting the 
education bill during the war, said ‘ that 
nation which after the war employs the 
best teachers with the highest pay wil 
be the best governed and therefore the 
createst nation.’ Neglect the schoo 
houses and you provide a fertile field for 


the spread of the doctrines of the di 


contented, who, without a proper unde! 
standing of the benefits and blessings 
of our free country, cry out from the 


street corners of our great cities for the 
downfall of our State and the dissolutio1 
of our Union.” 





ART EDUCATION DEMANDED. 


Good Design and High-Grade Work- 
manship Essential, Say Resolutions— 
Salaries Must Be Bettered. 


More attention should be given to art 
education in the United States, according 
to the Western 
Training Association, which at its May 


Drawing and Manual 
meeting adopted resolutions emphasizing 
the importance of good design and highest 
workmanship. The resolutions provide: 

Whereas: It has been shown that good 
design and the highest type of workman- 


ship in American manufacturers are ab- 


solutely necessary to enable the United 
States to hold foremost place in the 


world’s commeree, and compete with de 
signers abroad; and 
Whereas: 


must recognize the importance of art in 


The time has come when we 


education and the value of enhancing our 
products artistically ; and 

Whereas: 
train designers 
artistically and 


Necessity demands that we 
capable of expre Sssing 
esthetically American 


ideas in conformity with our concepts, 
customs, and environment in order that 
we develop and gvin in prestige and trade 
after the war; 
Therefore be it resolved: That the 
Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association, at its convention in Chicago, 


May 6-9, 1919, adopt this resolution re- 


questing that more attention and time be 
devoted to art cGlucation in the schools 
of this country ; 

That credits equivalent to those allowed 
for other subjects be given for art work 
in the schools: That the board of educa- 
tion, regents and superintendents recog- 


nize the importance of providing better 


training in free-hand drawing, design, and 
color practice, and provide salaries which 
make possible the continued services of 
competent art instructors and supervisors 
of art and manual training, in order that 
the talented students may find oppor- 


tunity for training that will make it pos- 


sible ( demands for 
more « ces the industrial 
I Publication for This Field. 
I the ( ed I t this asso 
‘ e Bureau of Edu 
eatior ol! e inclinsion of 
pub l 4 ion and the 
tra i! ors and supervisors 
of ( ) re Subjects on which 
it pro ture fer the public, in 
order te ¢ mportance of art 
] ecil llate the respect 
for it : y factor in industry, 
nd i ‘ lopment of the 
com 
rut esolved: That a copy of 
this reso be sent to the Bureau of 
Educatio \ hington, the executive 
commi National Kdueational 
Assot 3 rl endents, ‘School 
Arts MM ining * Industrial 
Arts,” and art educational publica 
tions 
Furth esolved: That the mem 
bers of i hreugh their in 
dividual « the press, or other means, 
bring the resolutions to the atten 
tion of s, clubs, or others in 
terested ndusti and fine arts, 
ar eq rsements and cooperation 
along he s indicated. 
Teachers’ Salaries. 
Spec tions were also adopted 
Or Té rT 
\l ould not allow the efficiency 
ot es impaired through in 
ade t¢ S the resolutions. It 
is ( ential that the efliciency 
of our } hool system be maintained 
| developed for the educa 
on icanization of all our 
people, s of eonservation of a 
nation : This efliciency is now 
threa re seriously than our 
( by the enforced lower 
rd of personnel in our 
Té ‘ Conse ent upon the di 


laries 


mi chasing power of sa 


hw lready inadequate before re 
cent in in cost of living. The as 
sociatic es all of its members to take 
appr ‘ bri this statement 
to ( n of members of boards of 
educat of the citizens generally, 
in the ex nities from which they come. 
In most this can be brought about 
ef! e cooperation and 
assis he daily press. 

D1 t, Okk in the center of the 
far ry, reports that children 
enre I ted States School 
G have ] anted school and 
ho o the very edge of the 
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COMMISSION FROM INDIA 
STUDYING SCHOOLS IN 
UNITED STATES. 


Two British Members to Visit American 
Rural Schools—Indian Illiteracy a 
Serious Problem. 


Two members of commission on 
Indian village e« ation will tour the 
United States t s month and next visit 
ing American ru | schools for white 
and colored childre Sa pre liminary to 


their visit to India The commission will 
arrive at New York June 22 and will sail 
from Vi: 


neouver July 28 
Reasons for the Commission. 


The primary reason for sending a com 


mission to India is the serious problem 


created by the illiteracy of the Indian 
The last Indian 
that 83 per cent of the 


total Christian community were illiterate, 


Christian community. 


census showed 


and the percentage of illiteracy 


appears 
to be increasing rather than diminishing 
additions to the church. 


is a result of 


It is clear that a church which is illiterate 
to this extent can not be an effective force 
in the evangelization of India. 

The problem to be faced is not merely 
one of increasing the number of villag 
schools, but of discovering the kind of 


education which will really meet the 


needs of village life. A large amount of 
this 


single 


evidence pointing in direction has 
India. A 


may be given from a careful and thorough 


come from illustration 
report of a commission appointed by the 


South Indian provincial synod of the 
Methodist Church on the mass movement 
in the Haiderabad district. The passage 
referred to is as follows: 

“It is admitted on all hands that the 
aim of the 


the pupil for life upon the land in the 


village school should be to fit 


village—not necessarily or mainly by 


technical agricultural instruction which 
the practical farmer may despise, but by 
appealing to the interests of village life 
and giving to the boy the knowledge and 
the morals which will make him a mors 
intelligent and suecessful farmer and a 
further admitted 


that the village schools of India are fail- 


better villager. It is 


ing signally to accomplish this, and that 


the method of efficient rural edu- 
eation affecting for good the life of the 


village, teaching 


really 


enterprise, honesty 


neighborliness, and public sptrit, is yet 


to Se ek,” 


Important changes are taking place fn 


Government education The Report of 


the Industrial and oth 


Commission 


hy 


Government publications tndicate pain 


derricks with which the town is crowded. | that a new emphasis ts likely to be laid 


agricultural educa- 


ry that 


upon industrial and 


tion It $ 


hecess 


Missionary 


schools should take account of these new 


deve lopments. 


The impending constitutional changes tn 


and the proposed transference of 


India 


certain powers fo popularly elected] 


bodies may be expected to bring about a 


fundamental change in the position of 


Christian schools In view of the crisis 


which will probably have to be met, a 


thorough survey of the present work and 


of the aims ind policy of Christian 


schools is an 1 ePTIT NEeCeSsITy 


Many of the missionary societies are 


considering new plans to meet the needs 
of the mass movements. It is desirable 
that in making these plans the societies 


should have the guidance which can only 


be given by a thorough study of the whole 


present position in India. 


Plans of the Commission. 


In his announcement of the commis- 
sion’s tour the American representative 
says: “It is proposed that before reach- 


ing India the commission should visit 


America, Japan, and the Philippines for 
the purpose of studying educational prob- 
lems in these countries. The problem of 
finding the right kind of village education 
is not confined to any one country. It 
is exercising the minds of educationalists 
in all countries. A knowledge of the re- 
sults which have been achieved by such 
institutions us Hampton and Tuskegee on 
behalf of the 


States in America, 


negroes of the Southern 
and of the spirit and 
institutions will be of 


these 


methods of 
the first value to the commission. There 
are also other impertant experiments in 
America in rural education which deserve 


attention, In Japan the commission will 


have the opportunity of studying the at- 
tempt by an oriental people to relate edu- 
cation to the national tradition and spirit, 


and of inquiring into the werk of the 


voluntary associations of adults which 


have been formed in rural districts fer 


economic, moral, and intellectual improve- 


ment. The educational work which has 
been accomplished by America in the Phil- 
expected to yield 


A report which ap- 


ippines may be many 


fruitful suggestions. 
of Indian conditions 


proaches the study 


from the standpoint of this wider survey 


ad both to present the In- 


dian preblem in truer proportions and to 


carry greater weight with the Govern- 
ment and with public epinion both in 
India and at home 
In In s proposed that the com- 
sion should visit in turn the principal 
mass-movement areas. In each aren the 


mimissic ill study two or three typi- 
es of village education, and, in 


experiments, whether Gov- 





fresh 


gimount of 


ernment or missionary, that are on 
and original lines. A 
time will be allowed for personal confer 
In- 


large 


missionaries, 


ence with experienced 


dian workers, Government educational 
officers, directors of industries, and 
where there is a merchant or planter 
community, with representatives of this 
class. The visit to each area will prob- 
ably conclude with a two da) confer- 


ence, to which the most experienced mis- 
from the 


invited. It is 


sionaries and Indian workers 


different 
hoped that in each area visited an experi- 


missions will be 


enced missionary worker will be set apart 
to accompany the through 
out its tour in that area. 
that the report of the commission should 
be prepared in India (in order that 
bers of the commission may be in 
contact with Indian 
in the preparation of the report, and may 


commission 


It is proposed 


Inem- 
direct 
missionary opinion 
be able to have the advice of specialists 
when needed in 
points,” 


regard to particular 


Personnel of the Commission. 


The chairman of the commission will 
be the Rev. A. G, Fraser, principal of 
Trinity Kandy. Mr. 


while engaged in the work of higher edu- 


College Fraser, 
cation, has given special and close atten- 
tion for a number of years to the prob 
lems involved in raising 
the level of village communities. He has 
also made-a thorough study of the work 
of the Hampton Institute in Virginia and 
was an intimate friend of its late princi- 
pal, Dr. Frissell, 

Miss Allan, principal of Homerton Col 


educating and 


lege, Cambridge, one of the largest and 
best training colleges for elementary 


teachers in England, has been given per- 
mission by the council of the college to 
join the Miss Allan 
served On several important educational 
She is keenly interested in 


commission. has 
commissions. 
missionary work. 

Prof’ B;' J. Ph Di, 
sor of missions, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, is the American repre- 


Fleming, profes 


sentative. He was for 12 years professor 


in Forman Christian College, Lahore, 


India, and for a series of years was a 
member of the educational inspection 
committee of the University of the Pan- 
jab. He is the author of several books on 
missions, 


The committee of reference and coun- 
sel, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
is arranging the itinerary of the commis- 


sion in this country. 





The Bureau of Education has com 
pleted its report of a survey of the educa 
tional of Alabama. 


have been forwarded to the survey coim- 


and copies 


system 


mission, created by the State legislature. 
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WHY CHO-CHOP 


Suggestions for a New Way in Health Education, by Sally Lucas 
Jean, Division of School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 








Perhaps you thought that court jesters 
had gone the way of nearly all kings? 

But here is Uncle Sam using the lineal 
descendant of the court jester—a circus 
clown! 

CHO-CHO, the clown, was one of the 


of the 
division of school hygiene of the United 


startling features of the exhibit 


Bureau of Education, which was 
part of the exhibition of the Department 
Interior held in Washington from 
24. Schools in all parts 

of the country which have heard of CHO- 
CHO have asked for visits from him after 
his for the exhibit 
CHO-CHO is not so very different from 
the 
truths in 
difference, 


States 


of the 
May 19 to May 


work was concluded. 

soth 
form. 
There is for 
CHO-CHO, instead of being employed by 


ancestors, court jesters. 


his 


discloses real jesting 


one however, 


for his ewn amusement, is used 


by Uncle Sam to please and to teach the 


ruler 


school children of America. 

Behind CHO-CHO 
during the exhibition is the theory of the 
division of school hygiene that the proc- 
ess of getting healthy and strong should 
children in- 


the employment of 


be made a happy thing to 

stead of a series of stupid tasks to be 

performed often as not as punishment. 
In the old days learning was a painful 


process. Many a teacher followed the 
motto of the old Irish schoolmaster : 
“Tf you see a sma’ boy, gi’e him a 


crack; if he is not coming fra’ mischief, 
he is going to it.” 

Under such a system education becomes 
synonymous with drudgery, and the nor- 
mal, wholesome fun of childhood is pun- 
ished as mischief. 

Kindergartens and Montessori schools 
much to 


of education, 


have don make education a 


One part however, 


joy. 
still remains to the average child a task 
to be accomplished at the whim of some 
ip. Habits of been 


i. series of rules to be learned, 


rrown health have 
taught as : 
filled with didactic do’s and don’t’s. 


If the Department of the Interior’s Bu- 


reau of Education has anything to say 
about it, however, such methods will soon 


be things of the past. The bureau be- 


lieves that health and joy go together, 
and that learning the rules of health can 


be made a game in which children take 
real delight. 

To help teachers to do this, the Bureau 
of Education sends out many letters, pam- 
phlets attractively printed and illustrated, 


and, most important, a competitive health 


chart on which the child’s weight is re- 
corded, his name, his height, what his 
weight should be considering his height 


and his age, and then what he gains each 


month. The competition is in the amount 


gained. 


‘Happiness is the beginning as well 


as the result of health,” says the Bureau 


of Education. ‘“ Health, strength, joy ”’ 
is our motto and in all our work for the 
school children of America; these three 


things associated together. If 


make the rules of health 


are 
such as cleanli- 


ness, proper eating, and proper exercise 


seem like a game to the child he will love 
to follow them for the sake of winning 
the game. That is the reason we make 


our health charts, which we send to the 
the form of a 


that we write pamphlets which have at- 


schools, in competition ; 


tractive illustrations and don’t look at all 


like ordinary Government documents; 
and the reason that our health maxims 
are written in rhymes. This is also the 


reason why we get CHO-CHO instead of 
some learned doctor or professor to talk 
to school children. 

“ CHO-CHO 


says— 


* Tf vou drink one pint a day, 
You'll smile to see how much you 
weigh.” 





REALTH STRENGTH vow * 


EVERY CHILD IS ENTITLED TO 
HAPPINESS ano HEALTH 


THEY ASK OUR GOVERNMENT 


Uncle Sam. do you know that 
Secretary Lane says there are 
6,000,000 underweight children 


like me inthe cuuntry? 


For fifteen years every child 
onthe Indian Reservations 
has been weighed and measured 
once a month. Why carit! be | 


THE ANSWER 


Wherever you see 


this sign YE : 


11 IS THE SIGN OF EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT CARE 


TrROUGH 


DIVISION OF SCHOOL HYGIENE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


children are 


healthier 


THE 
































ne nks the createst fun 
CHO-CHO says 
Cy HO s fro the folds of 


ches of car- 


“ot ’ ( nroduces eves from 


] 
‘1 ou should eat,” 
] " ( ild vows to follow 


nd measuring 


t s place while 
CHO-C] During the 10 
r i } t W shington, for 
‘ 000 Washington school 
‘ 1 and measured 

I fferent classes were 
{ ( eil iges, The 

suring were done by 

\ ray from the Mothers’ 
C% | reacher Association. 
Kach s given a yellow tag, on 
W { name was written, and 
the ind weight as determined. 
The written on the card what 
shoul ld’s weight according to 
his ag eigl The recipient was 
adi atch your weight.” On 
the ba e yellow card are the rules 
of tl game,” which CHO-CHO 

‘ into childish minds, 

S OF THE GAME. 

i<. 2 us much milk as possible, 

] no ¢ or te 

[1 at least four glasses of 
VW Tel 

cat sol vegetables or fruit 
e\ 

1 A f bath more than once a week. 

5. B | teeth at least once 
every d 

6. A novement every morning. 

7. Pls part of every day out of 
door 

S. Sle long hours with windows, 
op 

S es as this are given to the 
{ ila ee % I 

| nin 
\ ry chi could ; 
A vund month 
| ‘ st that he should. 

CHé YS first survey in the Na 
tior 1 has developed that prac- 
ticall the Washington school children 
are unde eight Oddly enough, it is 
tl eared child of the well-to 
do fa appears to be the most 
unde! according to members of 
h committe This specimen 
of « i Washington averages 20 
pounds than a normal child should, 
60 \\ on is beginning to pay atten 
ti CHO-CHO and his “ health rules ” 
for cl 

I ted that there are at least 


6,000,001 ernourished children in the 


Unit ( ine 


15.000,000 who are suf 
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defect that 
Through 


fering from some physical 


nt ight be preven ed or corre ched. 
School 


the Bureau of Hygiene it is 


planned to less these numbers greatly 
by the introdu on of Slinpie, Common 
sense principles 

To help th teachers to de this, for it 


is upon them that the success of the plan 


depends, the Division of School Hygiene 


is distributing millions of attractively 


illustrated pamphiets, and is writing 


} 


thousands of personal letters to teachers 


advice and answering questions, 


PiVvihez 





An Open-Air School in 
Your Town 


How to Get 


[A plan of procedure suggested by the 


Indiana Society for the 





revention of 


Tubercul which is cooperating with 
the Indiana State board of health in the 
open-air school movement in that State. 
From Bulletin of the National Tubercu 
losis Association, May, 1919.] 

First, know the facts about your 


school « hildren., 

If you have school health inspec- 
tion, aud analyze the physi 
cian’s records. 

Visit 
teachers 


study 


learn from the 
and school] how 
many children are behind grade and 
how far; get the facts about absences 
through illness; find out how many 
children show inattention, marked 
listlessness, and fatigue Consult 
the visiting nurse, the charity or- 
ganizatiol society, the juvenile 
court, and similar organizations for 
facts about children. 

If you have none of these organi- 
zations, get in touch with the State 
antituberculosis or the State board 
of health 

If you do not 
your 


the s hools: 


records 


have medical in- 
Spection in schools, ret it 
Started 

When you have secured your data 
and consulted books regarding open- 
nir schools, call your group together 
and make your plan. 

Ask the school board for a teacher 
and school equipment, for suitable 
quarters in a regular school building 
or for a portable house, a remodeled 
house or a new building. 

An average-sized schoolroom, with 
tables and Moulthrop 
desks, in place of regular 
will serve for both class and 


chairs or 
school 
seats, 
resi 

If possible, enlist the 
science department for planning and 
serving meals. Ask the school board 
for two, three, or four hours’ service 
a week from the physician 
and school nurse, 

In many cities in the United 
States the board of education pays 
all expenses for full open-air school 
régime, ineluding clething, cots, 
food, and service; in 30 other cities 
the school beard Maintains open-air 
there is bo modifiea- 
tion of the régime. 


reom. 
domestic- 


school 


classes where 











~ 


l’roof that this work for the health of 


school childres s needed and desired 
cclmes to e Bureau of Education daily 
in letters from teachers praising the idea 
and asking for ore literature and sug- 
gestions and telling us the records of 


We believe that 
response is due to the 


f the 


each of their children 


this quick con- 


which enables 


creteness§ <¢ plan, 


teachers to see immediate and definite 
results. 
Attractive, readable 


pared by 


pamphlets, pre- 


the Child Health Organization, 


have been printed on the Government 


presses and sent out free of charge, upon 
request, to the teachers of the country, 


rhe following material has been distrib- 

uted in this wv 
Classroom Weight 
Weight Card 


Diet for the 


Recor ° 


Si hoeol Child. 
Methods of 
Habits. 


Service 


Classroom 
Health 


leachers 


Teaching 


Booklet. 
Summer Health and Play 


Health, 


Schools, 


Strength. Joy poster. 


IOWA CHILD-WELFARE RESEARCH STA- 
TION EMPLOYS RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. 


Work of the Child Welfare Re- 


established two years ago 


Iowa 
search Station, 
by the State 


of the 


legislature as an integral 


part graduate college of the State 


university, is deseribed in a recent state 


ment from Ellswerth Faris, acting diree- 


tor, calling for research assistants on 


salary. 

The purpose and methods of the sta- 
tion are those of scientific research with 
the laboratories, libraries, and instruc- 


tion courses of the university as part of 


its organization and equipment 


“At present we are prepared to give 
training fo the doctorate in child 
psychology and in the nutrition of the 
child, wit! unusual opportunities for 
scholarly men and wemen with the de- 


gree who wish to continue advanced re- 


search under favorable and standardized 
conditions,” said Dr. Faris, 
A group of 


at work and we 


research students are now 
can offer appointments, 


stipends ranging from $480 to 


with 


$1,500, as research assistants, to excep- 


tional men and women with scientific 


insight, abandon, and preliminary train- 
ing for research work The research as- 
four 
some phase of research in progress in the 


addition 


sistant devotes hours per day to 


station and in may carry a 


schedule of courses or devote himself to 
teaching is re 


his own problem No 


quired.” 
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Official 
reau of 
Interior. 


United States Bu- 
Department : 


Organ of the 
iducation 





Franklin K. Lane, Secretary e | rior. 
l. I’. Claxton, Commissionet I 

Terms : Scnoo. Lire is n t 
city, and county superintende! pri pal 
high schools, and a few other ! trat 


officers Additional ubseript 


year 
Remittances should be mad I 

tendent of Document Government Pr -uting 

Office, Washington, D. C., and es! 1 be dl 

by cash or money order Sta p re no ! 


ri epted 


DO YOU KNOW? 


“ Pitiless publicity,” by Stat nd 
munities, as to the real nee 


tions of their schools will do than 


any other one thing to 
tional betterment. 


The comparison of educatior 


States put out seven or ei ears ago 
by the Russell Sage Foundatio an 
stance in point, It did not pretend f 
make new investigatior b 


any 
brought to the light of day so! 
had 


ment reports. 


that been long interred in Gover! 


Recently, under the urge of war, the 
whole Nation has begun to know 
about education in the United Stat 


that only a comparatively fe nvest 


gators knew. We found we had milliot 
of native illiterates, mil ns of fore; 
born who could not speak I:nglish, an 
many millions destined to rel 

effectual lives because of an almost utt 
lack of early education in good hea 


and that our teachers, by and large, w 


getting less wages than th l pest for 
of unskilled labor. 
When the public itself, on its own in 


itiative, finds out local conditions, there 
is likely to be improvement 
land Federation of Women's Clubs, for 
example, found out some facts about the 
State that did not quite agree with the 
rosy view that the average American likes 
to take of his schools. The result was a 
handbill entitled “ Do you know”? 
handbill asks such questions as this: Do 
you know—that Maryland ranks 
second in illiteracy among the States; that 
while she ranks sixth in length of school 
aver- 


stands thirty-fourth in 


year, she 


LIFE. 
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ndance; that Baltimore spends 
il in average attend- 
re in cities of a hun- 


as 


usand inhabitants and over 


is $51.28? 
communities where a 

ly prepared “ Do you know” cir 

effect in 


r would not have an electric 


he immediate and 


ttit people to see ft 


of their school problem, 


\ND THIS IS IN AMERICA. 


Public 


study of 


ldren’s 


Bureau and the 


llea | SeT e I ent 5 made n 


defect in a rural county in an 


State that ucght to be known 


ery one interested in the welfare of 


\ I ! Here ji a description of the 
nty as given in the report: 
Tl col studied is a backward 


iral county ich as may be found in 

etior f the United States. Bad 

oads and inadequate railroad facilities 
kee] ng conditions primitive. In a 
f ( pinning and weaving are still 


one on old-fashioned wheels and looms 


dedi down from Revolutionary times. 
a punishment for lar 
and 


‘socials ” 


eny School and church 


yenrly camp mee 


‘tings are about the only 


recre ol ivities in the remoter dis 
trict i owns present a few more 
Ilvantage ut the general “ backward 
nes is reflected in the high infant 
nd death rate, the prevalence 
f child labor, e lack of proper educa 
facilitic and the absence of pro 

on for the entally retarded. 
rhe 192 feeble-minded children 
ied ere between the ages of 6 and 


seven of them were so de 


ve that they could not attend to their 


personal needs: 65 had serious phy sical 
I S6 were not receiving the care 
fhe yuld ha Only 4 children had 
placed in an _ institution, unfor- 

t ounty almshouse, which was 

ipted to the care of such cases and 

not the legal control necessary to 


ire prop protection. 


The parents of 54 per cent of the 
hite children and 71 per cent of the col- 
red children, who were living in their 

homes, were without the means to 

provide properly for their families. The 


burden of the defective children, 
were incapable of self-help, and 


whon could ever hope to become 


sole 


few of 


elf-supporting, was especially heavy 
under such circumstances. 

“ Although more than two-fifths of the 
children from 12 to 20 years of age were 


capable of doing work under supervision 





and might have been helpes 
trial traini 
of work, the county 
opportunity for special 
schools, ind¢ d, were wea 
needs o 
were of the one-room, one 
and many of them were s 
numbers of children could ¢! 
tion from attendance because of e al 
Irrequla) of at 


tance to be traversed 


tendance, caused by farm ( berry 
picking, and making holly awreaths for 
Christmas time, further di h tl 

amount of schooling received b ildren 


in the county.” 





THE JUVENILE COURT AND THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOL. 


“Merely nibbiing at the « of the 


problem of delinquency ” is the way the 
recent wr 


Survey refers in a ticie to the 


juvenile court and probation plat Whi 
giving full credit to the worth of the 
juvenile courts in most cities, and poin 

how the change was, 


ing out necessary 


the writers of the article ne 


feel that a more fundamental process and 


a more fundamental! institution are neces 
ary—edueation and the publi schoo] 
The specific suggestion of the article is 


that each city, and probably ea 


should have a department of { nt 
to which teachers, policemen, and other 
could refer all children who seemed to 
present problems of health, of mental de 
velopment, of behavior, or of ( 
just rit “For good work’ uvs the 
Survey, “this would require the services 
of doctors, nurses, psychiatri t ! a t 
vestiguto! recreational! spec ts, ana 
other people skilled in the di isis of 
various kinds of troubles : in their 
prevention and cure. Sp chools for 
physically and mentally handicapy 
children, houses of detention, parental 
schools, and sper inl schools La! The 
corrigible child, temporary shel *s, clear 
ing house and = child-pl agents, 
where they already exist, db 
igned to this department Where t] 
commi ty lacks some of this nent 
it ld be the duty of this dey tient 
to demonstrate the need a orl to 
build up the proper equipment. Some of 
the spec! 1 institutions we pre ably 
serve an entire State ana l l logi 
cally belong under the State board of 
education. 

In the development of a! hod for 
handling incorrigible childre who are 
mentally normal, there would be in tl 


schools a firm basis of long acquaintance 
with and accumulated kn edge of the 
child and his peculiariti 


(Continued on peg 
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} ftey onsil S education 1 t b Vati issociation of the 
; en as § t 1 than a schoolroor United States iddresses and proceed 
, . task, to be turned over to immaturity and 
‘ F ‘ r} } ings oF The fiftu-sirth ani if om fing 
ia on Vi npri l Lol olution i¢ SCHOOL 
; must | I tually socialized institu held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 
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I mocracy considered as tl Th tory of how this was done is told (Teas hers college, Columbia univer- 
the underlying purpos¢ interestingly in Mr. Dooley’s report, which sity contributions to education, no 99.) 
Hart believes that, “ first is particularly noteworthy for its attractive According to this study of college entrance 
interpreted that th illustrations examinatior teachers’ estimates, and school 
“acy has made marks, academic success in the first year of 
I ting problems which junior high hool was more successfully 
stand out clearly predicted by i group of standardized tests 
the democratic citi THE REAL TEACHER. than by all previous school marks or age 
1 of the subject for his or teachers’ estimates 
to deepen his sense of re- . The tests in the order of their importance 
A real teacher 1s one— for the purposes of ehh study, according to 
Who knows her work and Dr. Fretwell, were, when the idministra 
THE JUVENILE COURT AND THE PUBLIC works her knowledge. tion and scoring of the tests are considered, 
SCHOOL. Who loves the bee in spite of found ti Reading, visual vocabulary, op 
— ° ° sites welling, completion § tests arith 
saan its sting. a genet on ) 
— e 8) arta Jie . meti easy directions, mixed relations, 
4 | Who has originality and lead- and compositio: 
I s w I e contacts with . : 
ership and wishes to develop s 
as long as they belong them Index for School Life. 
government so far Who not only stays close to An index to School Life, covering Vol- 
not to be expected that ; y.  lilags ume I, from August 1 to December 16, 
BerShre:2 1 saneennenigsier nature but occasionally catches 1918, inclusive, has been printed and will 
. j oer ; : up with it. be sent free on application. 
s t ame care al attention, 
potingas “ ‘ : Who can be generously sym- 
l vit the probatiol neers . . . - 
eager gone Bicones pathetic without being patron- 
ut into working with the ad izing. NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
flicer, who would be not nly . 
of tl hs pee pa or Me but Who can sacrifice a few man- War conditions are reflected in the 
have daily contact with pu- made pleasures for the greater statistics for nurse training schools for 
pils | have an office in the school joy of communing with God’s 1918, just compiled by the Bureau of 
pat i be biems of tt oo a | great out-of-doors. Education, There were 1,776 schools re- 
atl roble FP the scho Ss, . . * 
= * cet eae wed the poten: Who understands that it is ported, an increase of 16.8 per cent over 
. ve to be on the job 24 hours in foolish to wait for ones ship to the year 1916, the last previous year for 
the day and 365 days in the year. The come in when it has never been which statistics were gathered: 55.260 
‘ da ned the nine-mo ‘ear for ; : 
iy and th ~e m om " il “a launched. | pupils, an increase of 16.1 per cent; and 
r e going anyhow. e reserve y . , | ono , ant 
pare ke the Statue of Liberty, ought Carbon Guide (Utah). | 13,751 graduates, an increase of 36.7 per 
4 i 
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THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Recommendation from the Report of the Committee to Inquire Into the Position of Natural Science in the 


Educational System of Great Britain 








? le} . 
LO iaDo!l 


“There can be ne need new 


the important part that science should 
play in our education, but memories are 
short, and it may be w to register in 


furmal words for future comfort, if not 
reproach, what all would readily grant 
at this moment.” 


advanced instruction in science, and that 
those which ndertake advanced work 
should be staffed on a more generous 


Science Course 12 to 16 


nce work for pupils under 
16 should be planned as a self-contained 
should include, 
physics and chemistry, some study of 


| t the s 


eourse, and besides 


plant and animal life. 


That more attention should be directed 


to those aspects of the sciences which 
bear directly on the objects and experi 
ences of ¢ veryaay life. 


should give some time to science work 
of an appropriate kind. 

That pupils who do advanced work in 
science should be enabled to acquire a 
reading knowledge of French and German. 

That 18 should be the normal age of 
entry from secondary schools to the 
universities, and that the age limit for 


entrance scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge should be reduced to 18. 


Teachers in Secondary Schools 


That it is essential that salaries and 
prospects of teachers in secondary schools 
should be substantially im- 


proved and a national pension 





With these words the committee “ To 
inquire into the position of natural 
science in the educational system of 
Great Britain,” which was appointed in 
1916 and reported in 1918, bes study 
of what science teaching in 
English schools should be. 

The conclusions of the report 
are given below, Slightly 
re 


abridged. 

The full report is published 
by the British Government 
and may be purchased for 
9d, direct from H. M. Sta 
' Office, Imperial 
Kingsway, London 


tionery 

House, 

w. ©. 2. 
General 

That natural science should 
be included in the gen 
course of education of all up 
to the age of about 16. 

That real progress in edu 
eation depends on a revolu 
tion in the public attitude 
toward the salaries of teach- 
ers and the importance of 
their training. 

That a large increase in the 
number of scholarships at all 
stages of education is neces 
sary. 


best. 


Secondary Schools 


That steps should be taken 
te secure for ali pupils in 
State-aided secondary schools 
a school life beginning not 
later than 12 and extending 
at least up to 16. 

That science should be in 





science. 


binding material. 


matters. 


A PLEA FOR SCIENCE 


English Report on Natural Science in the 


ional System] 


And now it is the war and its needs that have made 
us once again conscious of the Nation’s weakness in 
But it is for the sake of the long years of 
peace quiet as much as for the days of war that some 
improvement in the scientific education of the country 
is required. Just now everyone is prepared to receive 
science with open arms, to treat it as an honored 
guest in our educational system, and to give it of our 
Just now it seems almost unnecessary to take 
action to insure against any relapse into the old con- 
ditions, but experience of the past shows us that tem- 
porary enthusiasm needs to be fortified by some more 
Good will is much, but good will 
weakens, and we must not sacrifice the future to our 
fears or even to our love of liberty in educational 
It ought not to be beyond the wit of man 
to devise a scheme of education that will be durable, tion available 
yet elastic—a scheme that, while securing that every 
child should be equipped with a knowledge of science, 
will not cramp the teacher by a syllabus or even by a 
rigid tradition. 


scheme provided 
That a full year’s training 
shared between school and 
Educa university is necessary for 
all teachers in secondary 
schools. 

Laboratories 


That the teachers in State- 
aided schools should be given 
freedom and responsibility in 
the selection and purchase of 
laboratory appliances up to a 
fixed annual amount. 


Elementary Schools 


That increased attention 
should be given to the pro- 
vision of suitable instruction 
in science in the upper stand- 
ards of elementary schools. 

That a larger number of 
students in training colleges 
should be encouraged to take 
advaneed courses in science. 

That there should be in 
every elementary school a 
room in addition to the ordi- 

accolmoda- 
for work in 
science and other practical 
subjects. 


nary .classroom 


Technical Education 


That greater efforts should 
be made to develop and in- 
crease the provision of in- 








cluded in the general course 
of education for all pupils in 
public and other secondary 
to the age of about 16, and that this 
general course should be followed by 
more specialized study, whether in sci 
ence or in other subjects. 

That in all secondary schools for boys 
the time given to science should not be 
less than 4 periods in the first year of the 
course from 12 to 16, and not less than 
6 periods in the three succeeding years. 

That increased attention should be 
given to the teaching of science in girls’ 
schools. 

That in girls’ schools with a 24-hour 
school week, not less than 3 heurs per 
week should be devoted to science in the 
period 12-16. 

That a larger number of State-aided 
schools should be encouraged to provide 


schools up 


That the chaes of English 
weights and measures causes waste of 
time and confusion of thought, and that 


there are strong educational reasons for 


present 


the adoption of the metric system. 
That all threugh the science course 
stress should be laid on the aecurate use 


of the English language. 
Science Course 16 to 18 


That the amount of time devoted from 
15 to 18 to the subjects in which a pupil 
is specializing sheuld be not less than 
one-half or more than two-thirds of the 
school week. 

That specializing in 
should continue some literary study, and 
those specializing in literary subjects 


those science 


struction in pure and in ap- 
plied seience in technical schools and in- 
stitutions of all grades. That arrange- 
ments should be made for consultation be- 
tween the various institutions giving sec- 
ondary and technical instruction within 
any area. 

That many more scholarships are 
needed to enable technical students to 
pass on to the universities, and also to 
enable boys from junior technical schools 
(or their equivalent) and from evening 
schools to enter senior technical schools. 


Agriculture 
That specific instruction in agriculture 
or agricultural science should not be 
given in elementary or secondary schools, 


though under favorable circumstances a 
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nto the work of a 


I Sl Vy t 
st y school 

| ec ty education authorities 

singly or in cooperation 

vell-equipped farm in- 
s r the reas. 
Army 

l el should be an obligatory 

e exalination for entrance 

toyal Military College, Sand- 

h d should be included in the 

co nstruction in the college. 

steps should be taken to improve 

y of the instruction in science 

Re | Military Academy, Wool- 

nore encouragement should be 

0 officers at later stages of their 

‘ » impre their scientific qualifi- 
Home and India Civil Service 

inquiry should be made as to 

the best methods of securing the services 

of ific men for the purposes of the 

St permanent posts and otherwise. 

That many permanent posts can best 

be filled by men selected not by the ordi- 

competitive examination, but at a 
riper age on the ground of high scien- 
tifi jualifications and professional ex- 
pe f ( 

Tl all candidates for the competitive 
examination for the services should sup- 
) evidence of a continuous course of 

¢ in science extending over sev- 
‘ ears, 
hat, to ensure suflicient catholicity 
estions propounded in the viva-voce 
examination, these examiners should in- 
clude some representative of science. 
Degree Courses in Science at the Universities 

That the universities of Oxford and 

( ridge should arrange to provide 
suitable courses in science for candi- 
dates who do not aim at an honors de- 
at it is desirable that a year spent 
mi: y on research should form part of 
work of university students prepar- 
ing for careers concerned with science 
ts applications; but this should fol- 
the course for a first degree in 
at scholarships are needed to enable 
a uing graduate to spend a year or 
h research, at his own or at an- 
niversity. 

State Aid to the Universities 
large expenditures of public 
I vy is necessary to equip the universi- 


{ f 


or their work in pure and in applied 
at grants from public funds to the 
to allow 


rsities should be increased 








the universities to make a substantial 


reduction in their fees. 


Supply of Trained Scientific Workers 


That concerted efforts should be made 


by employers, teachers, local education 
authoritigs and the State to increase the 
flow of capable students to the universi- 
technical institutions 


with a view to securing the larger supply 


ties and higher 
of trained scientific workers required for 


industrial and other purposes. 





How 
clinics 


to organize and conduct nutrition 
of a 
course of lectures recently given in Bos- 


classes is the subject 


and 


ton under the auspices of nutrition clinics 


for delicate children. 





PORTO RICO WANTS BETTER 
SCHOOLS. 





Asks Special Act of Congress Appropri- 
ating $2,000,000 Per Annum—<Adult 
Illiteracy 54 Per Cent in the Island— 
Lack of Buildings and Teachers. 


Asking a special act of Congress grant- 
Federal for education in Porto 
Rico, Paul Miller, commissioner of 
education for Porto Rico, “in behalf of 
the school children and especially in the 
interests of the 250,000 children of school 
has trans- 


aid 
G. 


ing 


age not in school at present,” 
mitted a petition to the President and 
Congress pointing out the progress that 
has been made and explaining the help 
now needed. 
Commissioner Miller’s petition, which 


is approved by Gov. Yager, shows that 


adult illiteracy in the island is still 54 
per cent; that, chiefly because of lack of 
school facilities, only 164,005 out of a 
possible 427,666 children of school age 
have attended school during the pust 
year; and that less than half as much 
money is expended per pupil for elemen- 
tary education in Porto Rico as in the 
United States as a whole, 
Porto Rico Not Included in Acts. 


The petition of the Porto Rican com- 
missioner of education is in fill as fol- 
lows: 

“Your petitioner, the comynissioner of 
education of Porto Rico, in behalf of the 
children of Porto Rica, respectfully pre- 
sents the following facts concerning pub- 
lic education: 

“First. That at the present time there 
are pending before the Congress of the 
United States three hills making provi- 


sion for Federal aid to public education, 


bill, 
none of the 


namely, the Towner bill, the Smith 
and the Bankherd bill; that 
Federal aid specified the aforesaid 
bills, or in the Smith-Hughes Act 


cerning Federal aid for vocational educa- 


con. 


tion, is made applicable to Porto Rico 

‘Second. That the people of Porto Rico, 
numbering 1,224,000 persons, are Ameri- 
ean citizens by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes, ap- 
pruved March 2, 1917, 

“Third. That according to the Federal 
census of 1910 the percentage of adult 
illiteracy in Porto Rico was 66.5; that the 
present estimated percentage of adult 
illiteracy is 54. 

“Fourth. That at the present time 
there are in Porto Rico 427,666 children 


of legal school age; i. e., between the agce 
of 5 215.819 children 
of compulsory 

8 and 14 years; that of the aforesaid num 
164,005 the 


and 18 years, and 


school age: 1. e., between 


children have attended 


public schools during the current year; 


ber 


and that more children can not be admit- 
ted for lack of teachers and facilities, 
Porte Rico’s Progress. 

“Tifth. That the total 
expenditures have increased from $288,- 
O98 in 1899 to $2,325,802 in 1918; that the 
expenditure per pupil has increased from 
$9.88 to $15.39 for all grades of schools, 


annual school 


including the cost of erecting new build- 
that inhabi- 
tant has increased from $0.30 in 1899 to 
$1.93 in 1918; that the per capita cost of 
per pupil for all of 
schools in the United States in 1916 was 


ings ; the expenditure per 


education grades 
$39.37 and for public elementary schools 
more than twice the amount ex- 
pended per pupil for elementary 
tion in Porto Rico, which was $14.16 and 
only $11.81, not including the cost of new 
buildings; that the per capita wealth of 
the people of Porto Rico, based on the 


Sut HD. or 


educa- 


total assessed valuation of property, is 
$199, whereas the per capita wealth of 


the people of the United States in 1916, 
as estimated by the Department of Com- 
merce, is $2,200; that the resources of the 
people of Porto Rico are not sufficient to 
meet their educational needs and require- 


ments. 
Teachers’ Salarics. 

‘Sixth. That at the present time there 
are employed 2,981 teachers in al) grades 
of public schools including the university ; 
that the salaries paid during the current 


year are as follows: Rural teachers, $40 
per month; graded teachers, $60 per 
of training, 
home economics, and agriculture, $80 per 
of $75 


allowance 


month; teachers manual 


teachers English, 
with 
expenses to and from the United States; 


month ; per 


month, no for traveling 


high-school teachers, not including prin- 
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cipals, from $80 to $120 per month; that 


these salaries are entirely inadequate, as 


is shown by the fact that in the rural 
teaching foree alone here were 730 
changes last year; that because of these 


low salaries it has become increasingly 
difficult to secure properly trained teac! 
ers and especially teachers from the 


United States, and that result the 


number of teachers who speak English 
correctly is comparatively small at the 
present time; that few of the teachers 
have reeeived = sufficient professional! 
training; that in order to provide proper 
facilities for ali the children not in school 
at the present time, 4,000 additional 
teachers carefully trained and adequately 
paid are necessary. 
Five Thousand New Schoolrooms Needed. 


“Seventh. That when the change of 
sovereignty occurred there 


not a sin 


gle public-school building erected for 
school purposes in Porto Rico; that 
the present time there ars 


owned buildings; that 1,200 schools are 


49 publicly 


installed in rented buildings, few of which 
meet the 
ments; that to provide facilities for al 


necessary hygienic require 
the children not in school 5,200 addi 
tional modern schoolrooms are necessary 

* Now, therefore, in view of the fore 
geing facts, I, the undersigned commis 
sioner of education, in behalf of the 
school children of Porto Rico and espe 
cially in the interests of the 250,000 chil 
dren of school age who are not in school 
at present, most earnestly pray the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States that a special law be enacted giv 
ing Federal aid for the support of public 
education in Porto Rico; that an appro- 


priation of $2,000,000 per 


20 years; that 


annum be 
granted for a period of 
this money be made available for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of teachers, super- 
visors, and the neeessary administrative 
staff, for the erection of school buildings, 
for the purchase of furniture and equip- 
ment, for the training of teachers, for 
scholarships for promising young persons 
who desire to become teachers, for text- 
books and school supplies, for the pay- 
ment of traveling expenses of teachers 
@rom the United States, and for contin- 
@ent expenses, in order that Porto Rico 
may speedily solve the question of illiter 
acy; that the rising generation may ob 
tain a good knowledge of the English as 
well as of the Spanish language; that 
equal educational opportunities may be 
provided for the masses, that these Ameri 
ean citizens may be fully prepared for 
the duties of citizenship; and finally that 
democracy may be made safe in Porto 
Rico.” 





Buy War Savings Stamps. 


FOR LOS ANGELES. 


Increases Granted All Grades—<Action 
of Beard of Education Followed In- 
vestigation of Conditions in Other 
Cities. 


Following an investigation into the sal- 
aries paid in cther cities in the United 
States, the Los Angeles Board of Eduea- 
tion on May 15 adopted a new salary 

hedule providing for increases in puy 


for the various grades of teachers. The 
following is a summary of the new 
schedules with the comments of the com- 
mittee of the board which recommended 
ae, prin ipals OT subjects. 
Supervising principals of subjects (here- 
after to be known as supervisors of 
subjects) hitherto receiving the same 
rate of pay are now divided into three 
grades of service—the first grade to in- 
elude the supervising principals of de- 
mestic arts, drawing, physical training, 
and vocational training, $2,900 a year; 
the third grade, eardboard eonstruction 
and manual arts, $2,700 a vear; and the 
second grade to incude all other, $2,850 
1. year. (This involves increases of $320, 
$270, and $120 a year.) 

Principals.—An increase of $300 is 
allowed for the principals of high and 
intermediate schools, excepting in the 
case of four small schools, where the 
nereases vary from $100 to $150. (Even 
allowing for the increase provided, a ref- 
tables of 


n other cities shows thar 


erenee to the comparative 


Salaries paid 


there are yet many cities which pay com- 
pensation in excess of the amount pro- 


vided in this schedule. ) 





The men and women who are 
making the Americans of to- 
morrow are being treated with 
less consideration than the jani- 
tors who sweep out the build- 
ings in which they are em- 
ployed; they are earning on the 
average less than the wages 
given to the scrubwomen em- 
ployed in the public buildings 
of the United States Govern- 
ment. Normal-school graduates 
receive less salary than street 
sweepers; high-school principals 
and superintendents less than 
section foremen; country school 
teachers less for instructing the 
farmer’s children than he pays 
his hired man to feed his hogs.— 
Literary Digest. 
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Vice principals.—The salaries of vice 
principals are increased $300, which 
places Los Angeles in a high place, but 
by no means in the high place for 


salaries. 


The vice 


principals of intermediate 


schools, who have hithe: ceived 
aries less than those of the ce princip: 
of the smallest high schools, are now put 


on a par with the latter. (As vice prin 
cipals of intermediate schools hay 
ficult and responsible duty to discharge 


toward children at a critical age, the 


committee has recommended that the 
vice’ principals of intermediate schools 
receive a Salary equivalent to that of 


high schools, 


vice principals of smaller 
which, in the case of eight persons, is an 
increase of $360 “ year.) 

Heads of 


Heads and 


subheads of departments are 


departments 
increased 
$300. In the case of heads of depart 
ments this makes the rate extend from 
$2,100 to $2,460. (This change gives Los 
Angeles a moderate place among Ameri- 
can eities, though not a leading place. 
Phere are but four subheads now em- 
ployed. The grade will not be con- 
tinued. ) 
Teachers in intermediate and high 
schools.—The committee recommends a 
schedule which ranges from $1,400 to 
$2,000. (This minimum of $1,400 places 
Los Angeles high in the list of American 
submitted, 


cities, according to figures 


although this minimum permits the 


smaller increase recommended by the 
committee. The larger increases ($300 
and more) are for teachers of at least 
five years’ experience. Notwithstanding 
the larger increases, this maximum of 
$2,000 will entitle Los Angeles to only 
fifteenth place among the 40 cities listed 


on the charts and submitted by the 
The in- 


crease is so graduated as to provide $500 


teachers’ salary committee. 
or more for 90 per cent and over of the 
staff of teachers. ) 

Assistant librarians.—The committee 
recommends an increase of $300. 

Hvening - school principals,  evening- 
school teachers, teachers of continuation 
high-school work, and vocational exrten- 
sion classes.—Each should receive $150 
more a year, or $15 more a month. 

Teachers in elementary schools.—First 
third 


year, $1,200; fourth year, $1,250; fifth 


year, $1,100; second year, $1,150; 


year, $1,300; sixth year, $1,550; seventh 
year, $1,400; eighth year, $1,450; ninth 
year, $1,500. 


Rs This provides for an in- 
crease ranging from $280 to $300. (Last 
year the teachers in elementary schools— 
excepting those having the maximum 
salary—received increases ranging from 
$45 to $52, or an average of $50. This 


increase has not been considered in the 


























present hedule, for the reason that 
ele! I Te ers are the lowest paid 
g ho work a full school 
da: 
niaryw schools and 
g principals Pri 
( l schools and assistant 
supe to recelve an 1 
cre S500 I e present rate 
\\ ficult to make comparisons 
use of the different 
size inder the principals’ juris 
adic Y firmed that the mini- 
I tes provided fe in 
{ noderate when rates 
pai ( ; of the same class are 
CO 
S ¢ principals should be N 
re \ ould receive an amount 
nh ¢ f high-school teachers, in 
ord e these positions attractive 
ot el The excess (850) is slight. 
P f evening elementary 
scl The principals of evening 
schoo to receive $750 a year. (This is 
an increase of $15 per month for night 
\ 
evening clementary 
sc) [It is planned to establish a spe 
Cli of teachers of Americanization 
cla ve employed on the basis of a 
six laily schedule at this work ex- 
clusive it $1,500 a year; these teachers 
to be | for any part of the six hours 
on proportionate basis, whether the 
work be done during the day or evening. 
Io ier terchers engaged in evening 
elem y work, SHDO a year represent- 
ing : crease of $15 a month for night 
Wol 
Wi ommend that the board adopt 
the policy of having day-school grade 
Lent eliminated from night-school 
wo s poliey to be carried out at 
tl es practical date consistent 
wit velfare of the schools 
Kin garten directors.—First year, 
$1,100: second year, $1,125; third year, 


$1,150; fourth year, $1,175; fifth year, 


$1,200 sixth vear, $1,225 
T chedule allows an approximate 


inere e of $240 for each kindergarten 


teache (Although these teachers do not 
wol full day, the total amount allowed 
in a ise is moderate, especially when 
if embered that they had no share 
in S48-S50 increase granted to ele 
mel teachers last year. The maxi- 
mu noderate, when compared with 
othe es. ) 

kh rarten assistants.—The same ap- 
pre e increase as in the case of kin- 
derg n directors is allowed for kinder 
garte ssistants, viz, about $240. 

I aximum salary is $1,110. Kin- 
ders ten assistants, however, at the end 
of two years’ service are eligible for ap- 
pointment to a position as kindergarten 


dirs 
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HAMPTON GAVE WORLD 
NEW SYSTEM, SAYS TAFT. 


Former President Credits Famous Col- 
ored School with Important Contribu- 
tions te Education — Reviews Half 
Century of Achievement. 

tribute to the work of 

Hampton Institute, the famous Virginia 

school for colored boys and girls, is con- 

tained in an article contributed to various 
newspapers by former President William 

Howard Taft 
Hampton, under Armstreng’s creation 


is credited by Mr. Taft with 


and conduct, 


hnree great steps 

First ts effect on general education 
in demonstrating the utility and necessity 
of vocational education. His was the 


first great vocational school established 
in this country, and it is now the subject 
of study by the general educational beard 
as the best and most successful example 
of that kind of teaching. 

‘Second, through its religious atmos 
phere and the missionary spirit instilled 
in its students, the school has furnished 
the Negro race a lesson in the dignity of 
labor and the use of labor as an educa 
tional and moral agent. It has taught 
the negro within its influence that labor 
is an evidence of manhood and not of 
slavery Hampton is the mother of many 
daughters with a similar spirit and a 
similar purpose. Its most distinguished 
graduate was Booker T. Washington, who 
founded Tuskegee. Thus the spirit of 
service and of aspiration for character 
and usefulness have been spread through 
the educated Negroes of the South. It 
has stimulated their determination to con 
vinee the South of their value as an ele- 
ment of the community which can not be 
dispensed with, It has brought home to 
the Southern whites, especially of the 
more intelligent and far-seeing class, that 
it is in the highest interest of the South 
to welcome this spirit among the Negroes. 
It contains the germ of the settlement of 
the so-called race question in that section. 


‘Finally from Hampton has come the 


impulse to a general improvement in 


Southern education. Associated with 
Armstrong, helping him and acquiring the 
contagion of his energy and optimism, 
was Robert C, Ogden, to whom a great 
memorial building at Hampton was dedi 
eated at this centennial, With the lesson 
he had from Hampton as trustee for 
miuny years, Mr. Ogden extended his ac- 
tivities to stirring the question of gen 
eral education of both races at the South. 
He transported to Capon Springs at his 
own expense many delegations of influ- 
ential northern people for conference 
with influential southern people in re- 
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spect to the educational prospect and the 
necessity for action. It was through him 
and his Hampton impulse that there was 
formed first the southern education board 
and then the general education board 
which enjoys the support of the great 
foundation of Mr. Rockefeller 
Moral! Character. 

In reviewing the history of Hampton 
from its foundation by Gen. Armstrong in 
ISGS, Mr. Taft points out that the creat 
task of tl scheol was not alone to 
secure an education for the negroes but 
it Was to create in his students a moral 
character that should make the educa 
rress to good 


tion he gave a means of pro 


citizenship rather than an instrument of 


evil He devised what he called an “ edu- 
cation for life.” He used labor to educate 


and to give character He taught agri- 
culture and all the trades needed in 
country life 

Many Friends Among Whites. 

The value of Hampton is now recog- 
nized everywhere, and nowhere more 
cordially than in the South and among 
southern white people, Mr. Taft shows, 
Through Frissell and the work of the 
schoo! the valuable and indispensable aid 
of the southern white man in the en- 
couragement and protection of efficient 
negro education and labor has been se 
cured. Prejudice and a fear of taxation 
have created an unjust discrimination 
in appropriations for negro and white 
schools, but this is being diminished. Dr. 
Moton, the head of Tuskegee, in an ad- 
dress at Hampton at the semicentennial, 
bore witness that now more than ever 
before was the average white man of the 
South, and not alone the leaders, active 
in helping the cause of negro education 
and negro advancement. 

A New System of Education. 


In h 


iis summary Mr. Taft says: 

‘Irom the first class entered in 1868, 
which was graduated in 1871, of 15—9 
men and G6 women—the school has in 
creased in number, so that its total cn- 
roliment is about 1,700. Its income-proe- 
ducing endowment is $2,500,000, while its 
plant is worth far more. But this evt- 
cence of material growth does not tell 
the story. The half century of Hampten’s 
life far exceeds in importance that of 
any other educational institution in this 
eountry It gave to the world a new 
system of education—the vocational It 
demonstrated to the world the use of 
labor as an agent in education, and In 
moral character. It has been the means 
of stirring the whole South, whose aver- 
age illiteracy has been so discouraging, 
to new energy and new organization to 
reduce it to a minimum. May it con- 
tinue in its great work.” 
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GROWTH IN GIRL SCOUT 
MOVEMENT 


Educational Buliectin Describes Work of 
This Organization—Important Educa- 
tional Service 


Upward of 50,000 girls between the 
ages of 10 and 1S ure enrolled as Girl 
Scouts, according to a report furnished 
by Juliette Low, and published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. Reg 
istrations have been made at the rate of 
about 150 per day since January 1, 1919 

The work of the Girl Scouts is de 


scribed as follows in the report of Miss 
Low: 

“The scope of Girl Scout work is na 
tional; troops are organized in every 
State except Utah, and they are active in 
the Territory of Hawaii. Girl Scout 
troops are affiliated with the work of 
schools, churches, settlement houses, civic 
councils, community welfare organiza- 
tions, women's clubs, etc., but the Girl 
Scouts’ organizations are nonsectarian 
and nonpolitical. A girl may belong to 
other organizations at the same time. 

“The average home is evolved by the 
parents for their own comfort and con 
venience. The schoolroom atmosphere 
and environment are created by the per 
sonality of the teacher. The adolescent 
girl longs for a place of her very own, 
where she can be herself, and where she 
can do the things she wants to do. The 
Girl Scout troops fulfills this need, be 
cause it is the girl’s own creation, founded 
and managed by her in cooperation with 
comrades of her own age.” 


Description of the Work 


The form of the laws, promise, and 
the tests for scout rank were revised by 
the National Council in January, 1919. 
At the opening of every Girl Scout troop 
meeting, there is a simple ceremony. 
After tiie scouts salute the flag of the 
United States and pledge their alle 
giance, the captain gives the crisp com 
mand : 

“Scouts, give your promise.” 

They reply as follows: 

“On my honor, I will try to be true 
to God and my country; to help others 
at all times: to obey the Scout laws.” 

“ Scouts, repeat the laws,” is the next 
command. 

The scouts answer: 

“A Girl Scout is trustworthy; a Girl 
Scout is loyal: a Girl Scout is helpful: a 
Girl Scout is kind; a Girl Scout is clean; 
a Girl Scout is courteous; a Girl Scout is 
persevering; a Girl Scout is obedient; 
a Girl Scout is cheerful; a Girl Scout is 
thrifty.” 

* Scouts, give the motto,” is the final 
order. 

The girls answer, “ Be prepared.” 


Classes of Scouts 


There are three classes of scouts—ten 
derfoot scouts, at least 10 vears old: se¢ 
ond-class scouts ; 
18 years of age. 


first-class scouts, up to 
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No girl may wear the Girl Scout pin, 
insignia, or uniform until she is formally 
accepted as a tenderfoot scout. To arrive 
at this distinction she must be at least 10 
years old and she must pass the follow- 
ing test to the satisfaction of the Girl 
Scout officer in charge: 

For headwork she must first of all 
know the Scout promise and laws, and 
the Girl Scout motto, “ Be prepared,” and 
the Girl Seout slogan, “ Do a good turn 
daily’: she must also know by heart the 
first and last verses of “ The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and the full name of the 
President of the United States, the gover- 
nor of her State, and the head of her city 
or town government. 

For handwork she must be able to tie 
four sailor knots in approved fashion- 
the reef, bowline, clove hitch, and sheep- 
shank 

For health knowledge she learns the 
simple setting-up exercises and tender- 
foot drill 

For helpfulness she promises to try to 
good turn daily to her troop, her 
school, her home, or her community. 

The tests which must be passed for 
rank as a second-class scout carry on to 
more advanced stages; the development 
of headwork, handwork, hygiene, and 
general helpfulness, begun in tenderfoot 


do 


scouthood 
Second-Class Scout 


The second-class scout, for headwork, 
learns the history and meaning of the 
flag; knows her own measurements and 
how to record them; can recognize six 
animals, six birds, six flowers, six trees, 
und describe them so that another person 
may recognize them on sight; she learns 
the 16 points of the compass ; how to pre- 
vent fire and how to stop it if fire starts; 
she is capable of using hoth the general- 
service code and the semaphore code. 
The second-class scout trains her powers 
of observation by playing games that re- 
quire quick eye and dependable memory, 





The declared purpose of the 
Girl Scout organization is “ to 
promote the virtues of woman- 
hood by training girls to recog- 
nize their obligations to God and 
country, to prepare for duties 
devolving upon women in the 
home, in society, and the State, 
and to guide them in ways con- 
ducive to personal honor and the 
public good; ’’ in other words, to 
train girls for citizenship in the 
broadest sense. This is the un- 
declared desire in every adoles- 
cent girl’s heart. Girl Scout 
troops are her laboratory courses 
in the school of living. Thus, 
the educational program of Girl 
Scouts supplements and strength- 
ens the educational efforts of 
both the home and the school. 
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such as noting at a glance the contents of 
a shop window, the appearance of passers- 
by in the street, or the game of tracking 
and stalking in the open. For handwork, 
the second-class scout learus to lay and 
light a fire in a stove, in a gas stove, or 
in the open, using not more than two 
matches. Having made her fire, she 
learns to cook simple dishes, such as 
cereals, vegetables, meats, fish, or eggs. 
She learns to set a table properly for two 
courses. She learns to make and air a 
bed properly, and she learns to make a 
bed for an’ invalid. The second-class 
scout also learns to sew u seam, hem, 
darn, either knit or crochet, and she must 
present a garment made by herself which 
demonstrates her skill as a_ needle- 
woman. She must also press out a scout 
uniform. For health knowledge, the sec- 
ond-class scout demonstrates her ability 
to stop bleeding, to remove grit from the 
eve, to treat ivy poisoning, to bandage a 
sprained ankle, to remove a splinter, and 
she must know the scout laws of health. 
For helpfulness, she is required to apply 
what she learns for the benefit of others, 
in service rendered to the troop, school, 
home, church, or community. Thrift is 
encouraged in the second-class scout test, 
inasmuch as the girl is required to earn 
or save enough to purchase some personal 
or troop equipment. Scouts of the second 
class take pride in drilling with snap and 
precision, 
First-Class Scouts 


The first-class scout is almost a grown- 
up woman, capable of bearing the respon- 
sibilities that will come to her in her own 
home and in the community. The tests 
require that she be trained to higher effi- 
ciency in headwork, handwork, health 
knowledge, and helpfulness. It is the am- 
bition of every Girl Scout to reach the 
rank of a first-class scout, when she may 
work for the highest honor of all, the 
Golden Eaglet badge, for which the re- 
quirements have been raised from 14 
points for proficiency badges to 21 points. 
Twenty-six scouts in the United States 
have wou the Golden Eaglet under the 14- 
point ruling. 





CHILD-WELFARE STANDARDS. 


Sixteen years is the lowest age at which 
a child should go to work in any occupa- 
tion. The only exception to this is that 
in vacation time children between 14 and 
16 may be employed in agriculture and 
domestic service. Children between 7 
and 18 should have nine months of school, 
either full or part time, each year. A 
child must have finished the eighth grade 
in school as well as reached his sixteenth 
birthday before he may be employed. If 
he gets a job when he is 16, education 
must be provided for him during the next 
two years at daytime continuation schools, 

For the school child there should be 
better school buildings, more recreation, 
and better care of health. For the 
udolescent in school or out there should 
be advice end instruction as to health 
needs and ample provision for whole- 
Childrew 


sume recrention, Burcau 




















NEW ONTA?P?I0O REALIZES AD- 
VANTAGES OF CONSOLIDA- 


TION 


Econom) Cost, Regularity of Attend- 
ance, Equalization of Opportunity and 


Better 


ommunity Spirit—These Are 





the Products of Consolidated Schools, 
Says MacDougall 
7 onsolidation of 
ru s dup by J. Bb. 
Macl Oo N nal School at 
Nol 4 1 rio, Canada, in the fol- 
‘ on ‘Building the 
No ‘ itional de 
N\« (ontario 
ost Kconomy, as a 
busine ative, not absolute 
No penditure, but t 
nsists with complet 
efficic desideratum. It is an 
isiness that economy ies in 
the , ot: outlay to quality and 
quant f production. \ plant must 
run t iaximum output with just that 
irr minimum of overhead charges 
to fficien The same principle 
v 0 school as to industrial or- 
I ( rura schoo] of earl 
days s overplus of pupils and its 
unde and underpaid staff, was 
nomic But no more is the 
rul ol of to-day, with its better- 
pi a ( more costly plant and 
rey 7 th numbers reduced to 
¢ minimum. Cost of 
op , nereased, but this is met 
by d production in each unit of 
violation of sound 
é ? } . Coordination and 
CO! m ot torces have worked won 
, ndustrial world: why not in 
th ri 
4 ving comparison between two 
neis ections is significant: 
Percent \ verage; Averag 
eo per yst pe 
nur iil 
“ (wi ‘with. 
‘on ley out le 
oll- tive islative 
aa grant rant 
1 68 20. 86 4 
9 6 , 33 R09. 5 
On or illustration the second- 
I which operated in 1917 as 
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a consolidated school and in 1918 as an 


ordinary sectional school, The follow- 


ing are the facts: 

Average 

cost per 

I ent pupil 

age (with 

averag legisla 

tive 

rant 
1. Consolidated Se 75 38 > 
2. & ional I ee 3 
The lessor is obvious. Consolidation 
works the school maximum efficiency ; 
better training is assured for greater 


numbers under superior conditions at 50 
per cent less cost per pupil. Gross ex- 
penditures may be increased but any busi- 
ness manager will recommend a 20 per 
cent increase in outlay if he can turn out 
ut least 26 per cent more product of 
superior quality at 50 per cent less per 
unit of output. Shall we then continue to 
educate 36 per cent of our children at 
$73.33 each or 75 per cent at $38.05 each? 
rhe academic reply is easy; the practical 
npswer is The Consolidated School 


> ; 


2. Regularity of attendance.—On the 
first occasion on which I paid my regular 
visit after this school was occupied, the 
by the 

29 


section, I found 33 pupils enrolled and 33 
This, I found, was the 


visit being quite unanticipated 


pupils present. 
entire school population of the township. 
On looking over the record I found there 
had never been on any one day during 


x months fewer than 26 


the previous s 


present, or an average of over SO per 


cent. During the entire year 1917, the 
following were the monthly averages in 
83, 73, 76, 86, 86, 86, 


percentage, 85, 83, 83 


a yearly average of S2 per cent. The 


average attendance for the rural schools 
of the Province has been not higher than 
67 per cent, and in the districts only 53 
In the month of September of 


(1918), although the 


per cent. 
the present year 


rainfall was the most continuous in a 


period of some 30 years, the daily per 
centage rarely ran below 100. On the 
occasion of a pecial visit, all but two 
pupils were present, whereas, by way of 
comparison, but four out of a total en- 
K) were present on that day 
school. The 
hereby 
It brings the 


rolilment of 
in a neighboring sectional 
advantage of consolidation is 
placed beyond all question 
maximum benetit to the maximum num- 
ber. 

3. Equalization of opportunity.—Jus- 
tice to all and favor to none should cer- 
tainly rule in the realm of education 
where not wealth merely, but the life of 
the human child, is at stake. Under con- 


solidation, if anywhere, an adequate 


education for all is being fully realized. 


All ages, all elasses, are being equitably 


served. On one occasion I visited the 
school wi progressive and well. 
informed educationist His first remark 


on entering was, “ but what are you doing 


with all the small desks? 
every chifd of 
“Wait and see 


the front rows looked like a miniature 


“ Educating 
S¢ hoo] age,” I replied, 
When school was « alled 
primary class room of a city school, 
“ Well, I could not have believed it,” was 
comment, as he 


his laconic and happy 


viewed the full rows of happy faces with 
delight. 
} Sup ww teacher and ereate 


nmenuct \ higher 


higher qualifications can be 


pcrmd- 
salary is paid, and 
demanded, 
holds 


The type of school attracts and 


the best teachers 


». Better educational spirit—There is 
a splendid esprit de corps, not only within 
the school but threughout the section, 
Complete harmony of interest, coopera- 
tion, and ambition to promote the com- 
mon cause react on school and on rural 
life generally 

6. The school a social center.—This is 


the long-sought and herein adequately 


realized ideal. The outstanding defect 
of the isolated rural school was its failure 
to answer tl spirit of the enlarged 


social unit. 


“HOW TO AROUSE PUBLIC INTEREST IN 
KIN DERGARTENS.” 
\ special circular, “How to Arouse 


Public Interest in Kindergartens,” has 
been prepared for use in the Texas cam- 
paign for kindergarten extension, which 
is being conducted by the State Federa- 
Women's Clubs, the State Con- 


gress of Mothers, and the child welfare 


tion of 


department of the State council of de- 
fense. 

Copies of the circular, together with 
outlines of the work in Texas, may be 
A. B. Griffith, 362 
Dallas, Tex., who is chair- 


obtained from Mrs. 
Beveriy Drive, 
man of the kindergarten committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and also chairman of the advisory com- 


mittee in charge of the Texas work. 





Justice to the teacher from the selary 
point of view is by no means the most 


fundamental consideration, Justice to 


our children, to the rising generation, and 
the coming age is the thing we should talk 
about and should regard as of primary 
importance. Teachers can get along with- 
out schools, they do not have to teach, but 
schools can not get along without teach- 
ers. It is high time for society to wake 
up, not here and there, but everywhere, 
and take thought as it has never done 
before with respect to the training of the 
young.—C. P. Cary. 
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SOLDIERS AT SUMMER SCHOOLS Intensive courses for men. with some 


furm experience are offered in vegetable 


(Continued fr: 1) cardening, fruit growing, poultry farm 
hus 


farm 


airy bee keeping, animal 


Ing, 


eourses in farm nonn: under boll ee as —S : . ; — 
bandry field crops, soil fertility, 


evil conditions ; ane 
weevil co CThOLIS | ind management 


West 


; ; offered specialized courses in farm crops, 
chard manegement; farm chinery and e 


ing: swine productio on 
Lirginia University here are 


zumes; plant diseas insects 


irm management, introductory animal 


nanageme! 


the 


ergineering, and wood: ee > 2 
husband) feeding farm animals, breed- 


“The Georgia soldier find 


to 


gardening, 
of 
who have 


ing farm animals, vegetable 
lege ready help hir every 


whether he is ready to take a 
not,” says President A 


peultry raising, ete. Some these 


eourse 
taken 


summer courses may be by men 
Soule, of the Georgia i 
At 
to soldiers and special emphasis is being 
laid the summer dairy course given if 
which, it is believed, will 
larly attractive to soldiers 
first 
intended for beginners or 
little practical knowledge of « 
Students may | 


or . . . ‘ 

titution little or no farm experience. 

tl tion 

Wiseonsin all the courses are An elementary course in agriculture 
for men without farm experience will be 


upon a sufficient number make appli- 
particu Cato! 


the 


nrove 


State College lyri- 


of 


course 


Vorth Carolina 


taking 
Hngincering.—A in 
for 


organized 


. " . . } 
step into country life, since it culture and 


elementary agriculture men without 


those 


reamery farm experience is especially 
dairy work. for discharged service men, and a special 
to this course any time during the spring teacher is in charge. 
and summer. Courses in vocational agriculture for 
some of men with farm experience are also of- 


Opportunities for 
the other State colleges this 
as follows: 


fered Che courses in the summer schoo! 


Summer are 


cover such subjects as field crops, soil 


fertility, animal husbandry, farm dairy 


University of Minnesota.—Minnesota 


men recently discharged 


from the mill ing, elementary poultry work, swine pro- 

rot Lic bill 
: : 1 . duction, et 

tary service may take advantage of th — 


in service 


The 
room for six weeks is $6, two 
Board for 


regular course vocational education uition is free to discharged 
It is of secondary grade and includes | ™en, the usual fee being remitted. 
work in live-stock management, charge for a 


crops, farm machinery, English, time is 


the same 


} 
roon 


and re 
lated branches. Completion of the eighth 
grade of the public schools, or its equiva- 
lent and the equivalent of 
practical experience on the farm 
required for admission 

There are also collegé 


The dir the school 
‘Not only 
these returned soldiers in our sum- 
of for 


we for 


of 
shall 


‘tor 


Summer 


one year of Sys: we be glad to re- 


will be ceive 


mer school free tuition charges 


courses in farm griculture, but shall be glad 
crops, animal husbandry veterinary them to take any additional courses in 


medicine, 

several agricultural 
Tuition will 

Minnesota who have been in the 

service outside of the State 1 sboro, N 
Michigan | closes 

course in elementary agriculture 

ing through the six weeks is provided for 

without farm experienc 


neering, and the summer school which they may wish 


agricultural eng 


sciences to take without charge.” 


Negro Agricultural and Technical 


North 


he free to residents ol 


military of Carolina is located at 
©. Summer school opens 
Agricultural Colleae One July 26. Tuition free. 
extend 

The 


agriculture primarily arranged 


College, S. C summer 


men Specia! 
ized courses in soil cultur op 
tion, animal husbandry, dairying. poult 
husbandry, fruit growing retable gar- | without fa 
dening, for 
offered for men stress is 
erce. Men without 
may iake one or 
subjects 
mentury course in agricu 
Rutgers College, N. J 


th some experience in farming 


produ 
modified to meet the needs of men 
rm experience, who 


may ap- 


elementary farm training. Spe- 
laid upon 


boll-weevil territory. 


tools and machinery are } pl 


farm 


with some farm experi- cial farming in the 


pre vio 1s experien © 


more of these special ‘Oo tuition fees charged. One dollar 


in connection with the el per day will cover all expenses. 
The institution for colored students in 


is the Colored Normal, 


Iture 
Tuition Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
The summer 
school opens about Juiy 1, closing about 
the of August. Tuition free, 
Board not over $4 per week, 


south 
Industrial, 


College, © 


to men discharged from the mil 


ice, but a registration fee of $5 angeburg, S. C. 


is « hargec 


A course of elementary agriculture is 


for 


No admission requir ents. 


arranged men without farm experi middle 


chce. 


Oregon Agricultural College. 


without farm experience ma 


eral course in elementary ure, 


Special courses are offered live-stock 


management, dairying, crowing, 


vegetable cardening, poult isbandry, 


farm crops, farm mechanics, including 


tractor operation. 
A large 


imst ructors, 


faculty, chiefly 

supplemented by) 
of specialists from other ins 
States, the exte! 


from other 


ment in classrooms, labor 


ries, shops, and experime! 

the service of soldiers wh: 
There 
other ed 
The 


student to 


at 


Sunimer session. are ho entrance 


tesis 
of 


to 


exuminations or cational 


bor 


$5 entitles 


ndmission. registration fes 


the admission 
during 


fee 


courses as he can 


No 


as many 
the 


Session. ition 


entire 


charged. 





AERONAUTICS IN BRITISH 


COLLEGES. 


Chairs of aeronautics hay 
lished 
and 


at the universitic ‘ambridge 


London, and vyarion mautical 


scholarships have been instituted accord- 
of 
trade commissioner at London. It 
to be 


ing to the report the United States 


is Said 
he 
the 
Uni- 


aeronautics will 


probable that 


ibjects for 


made one of the optional 


engineering degree of the London 


versity this year, 


About 875 children 


Iowa, were given free tre 


dental clinic this past vea; 


mated cost to the district of S500. 
caispensary was maintained 
all the 


dren 


buildings for the 

Who are considered 

and whose parents are unable 

a yearly 


school physician is emploved on 


Salary and a school nurse looks after the 
health of 


takes charge of the follow-up work i1 


the pupils in the school and 
the 


home. 





American language public school classes 
for illiterate foreigners are being held in 
Milwaukee 
There 


classes 


industries in on company 


500 and 


certifi- 


time and pay. ar men 


the 
cates at the time of the Milwaukee 
of the National 


women in to receive 


meet- 
Associa- 


ing Education 


tion. 





Education for the Indus- 
tries” is the title of a 
by the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
for the 


to be 


* Vocational 
pa nphiet issued 


Board of 


of Dp ipils who 


Edueca- 


tion, benefit ire 


about graduated from either the 
eighth or ninth grade of the elementary 


schools. 
TON: 


WASHING GOVERNMEN' 














